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THE  LORD'S  SONG  IN  A  STRANGE  LAND 

"How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in 
a  strange   land?"  (Psalm  137:4) 


Some  of  us  long  about  now*  may  be  asking  "How  can 
we  sing  the  Lord's  song  to  a  strange  text?"  Or,  "How 
can  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  to  a  strange  beat?"  Or, 
"How  can  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  to  a  strange  tune?" 

The  question  the  Psalmist  asked  was ,  "How  can  we 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land?"  We  tend  to 
be  intimidated  by  new  musical  forms.   The  Psalmist  was 
intimidated  by  a  hostile  life  situation.   But  the 
people  of  God  have  no  business  being  intimidated  by 
either . 


Babylon  was  a  bad  scene  for  the  children  of 
Israel.   They  found  themselves  there  not  as  willing 
tourists,  but  as  the  unwilling  spoils  of  battle.  Jeru- 
salem fell  to  Babylon  in  586  BC.   Deportation  followed 
immediately  for  a  significant  number  of  Judah's  ablest 
and  most  productive  citizens.   They  found  themselves 
in  exile  in  a  land  that  had  nothing  but  contempt  for 
Yahweh . 

One  of  those  exiles  upon  his  return  years  later 
reflected  on  his  experience  in  words  that  are  among 
the  most  touching  in  the  Bible.   "By  the  waters  of 
Babylon ,  there  we  sat  down  and  wept ,  when  we  remembered 

Zion For  there  our  captors  required  of  us  songs, 

and  our  tormentors,  mirth,  saying,  'sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion!"'   (Ps.  137:1,  3) 


"  This  meditation  was  delivered  in  a  service  that  fea- 
tured modern  instrumental,  choral  and  hymn  compositions 


Some  have  imagined  that  the  enslaving  Babylonians , 
partying  it  up  on  a  Saturday  night ,  had  sought  to  com- 
pel the  Hebrews  to  add  to  the  merriment  by  singing 
their  sacred  songs.   An  invitation  to  such  sacrilege, 
we  may  be  sure,  the  Jews  resisted.   They  were  not  a- 
bout  to  cast  their  pearls  before  swine. 

But  we  may  be  just  as  sure  that  under  reverent 
conditions ,  and  away  from  Babylonian  eyes ,  they  did  in- 
deed sing  the  Lord's  song  in  that  strange  land.   This 
we  know  because  their  faith  survived  the  exile,  and 
faith  cannot  live  without  a  song.   Without  a  creed,  yes; 
without  a  systematic  theology,  yes,  at  least  for  a  time; 
without  buildings  and  organization,  yes;  without  poli- 
tical power,  yes.   But  not  without  a  song! 

It  is  highly  significant  tnat  the  Bible  has  as 
its  center  and  for  its  largest  book  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
Faith  needs  its  poetry  even  more  than  it  needs  its 
prose. 


Even  in  Babylon  the  people  of  God  can  sing.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  aggressive  and  increasing  secular- 
ity  of  American  life  should  mute  our  voices  and  pluck 
the  song  of  faith  from  our  hearts.   The  faithful  al- 
ways sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land.   They  have 
no  other.   There  is  no  alternative  land.   No  set  of 
circumstances,  no  human  culture,  has  ever  been  altoget- 
her congenial  to  the  faith.   To  some  degree  or  other 
faith  must  always  sing  its  song  in  the  midst  of 
strangeness. 

If  Jesus  could  sing  a  hymn  with  his  disciples  on 
the  night  of  his  betrayal  and  arrest;  if  Paul  and  Silas 
could  sing  at  midnight  in  a  jail  at  Phillippi;  if  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  could  have  his  entire  army  sing  "Ein' 
Feste  Burg"  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  when 
the  city  was  under  seige;  if  martyrs  could  sing  on 
their  final  march  to  death;  if  Martin  Rinkart  could 
write  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God,"  under  the  dark  night 
of  the  thirty  years  war;  if  Negro  slaves  could  sing 
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under  the  lash  of  cruel  servitude;  then  the  faithful 
can  sing  in  any  situation  -  hostile  or  no  .   The  songs 
of  faith  come  from  the  inside  out,  not  from  the  out- 
side in. 


Each  generation,  however,  must  make  the  songs  of 
faith  its  own.   For  this  to  happen  the  community  of 
faith  must  refuse  to  be  intimidated  by  the  new.   In- 
deed ,  this  morning  we  should  be  exceedingly  grateful 
to  Fred  Swann  and  his  colleagues  and  to  the  members 
of  our  choir  for  going  against  the  way  of  least  re- 
sistance by  scheduling,  rehearsing  and  presenting  the 
new. 

It  defies  explanation  how  otherwise  calm  and 
rational  Christians  become  mean  and  obstreperous  when 
someone  tampers  with  the  music  of  the  church.  I  have 
received  more  glances  of  displeasure  from  members  of 
congregations  here  and  there  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  hymn  than  I  have ,  I  think ,  for  any  other 
cause.   We  must  remember  that  even  "Jesus  Loves  Me" 
was  new  once  to  all  of  us. 

Every  generation  must  perceive  and  celebrate  what 
God  has  done  for  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ  in  its  own 
way.   In  its  own  beat.   Through  its  own  symbolism. 
Using  its  own  poetry. 

It  is  sheer  laziness  to  depend  on  the  poetry,  in- 
sights and  perceptions  of  past  generations.   The  fath- 
ers having  found  only  guarantees  the  children's  right 
to  search.   The  Scriptures,  therefore,  in  many  places, 
exhort  us  to  sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song.   Faith  must 
be  as  current  as  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God.   It  be- 
longs to  every  generation  to  make  its  own  deposit  of 
experience  into  the  treasury  of  faith  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  all.   It  is  noteworthy  that  this  poet's  re- 
flections on  the  Babylonian  experience,  in  time 
became  a  part  of  the  Psalter  and  thus  one  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Old  Testament  church. 
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The  pressing  need  today  is  for  new  hymns  that  can 
reach  the  now  generation.   The  charge  against  most  of 
our  hymns  can  be  summarized  under  three  headings:  They 
tend  to  be  other-worldly  and  exceedingly  personalistic 
in  their  understanding  of  salvation.   Try  thinking  of 
some  of  the  venerable  hymns  of  the  church  in  a  mass 
meeting  in  Harlem  where  people  are  concerned  about  poor 
housing  and  a  shortage  of  food,  and  ask  yourself  how 
those  hymns  would  relate  to  such  concrete  needs.  George 
Jackson  in  his  Prison  Letters  voices  this  desperation: 
"For  us  it  is  always  tomorrow:  tomorrow  we'll  have 
enough  money  to  eat  better;  tomorrow  we'll  be  able  to 
buy  this  necessary  article  of  clothing,  to  pay  that 
debt.   Tomorrow,  it  never  really  gets  here.  'To  every 
one  who  has  will  more  be  given. . . .  but  from  him  who 
has  not,  even  what  he  has  will  be  taken  away.'"l 

To  come  into  the  midst  of  a  people  for  whom 
tomorrow  is  a  put-off,  and  sing  hymns  about  some  glad 
tomorrow  is  to  fail  to  communicate  the  gospel. 

Our  world  is  being  increasingly  urbanized  and  most 
of  our  hymns  presume  a  rural  context . 

God  in  most  of  our  venerated  hymns  is  seen  as  a_ 
majestic  sovereign  presiding  over  a_  finished  world , 
while  the  heart  of  man  today  is  stirred  by  the  thought 
that  God  is  in  our  history  with  us ,  helping  us  to  com- 
plete a  world  whose  future  has  not  yet  been  disclosed. 

Those  who  come  forward  with  new  poetry  and  song 
make  a  solid  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  life. 
Wolfhart  Pannenberg  said,  "In  this  culture  it  is  a 
major  social  contribution  to  give  individuals  access 
to  the  wholeness  of  life  in  the  presence  of  the  eter- 
nal."2 

Let  the  new  songs  take  their  place  alongside  the 
old.  Only  thus  will  the  world  know  that  the  Lord  has 
been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
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Closing  Prayer 

We  thank  Thee,  God,  that  we  can 

be  reached  and  held  by  music. 
For  poets  and  composers  who  have 
helped  us  give  expression'  to  our 
inmost  moods  and  feelings 
-  we  give  Thee  thanks. 
Add  to  their  number  in  our  time 
that  our  praise  may 

be  as  current  as  Thy  mercies 
which  are  new  with  every  day. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen 


FOOTNOTES: 

1.  Jackson,  George,  The  Prison  Letters  of  George 
Jackson,  p.  65,  Bantam  Books,  1970 

2 .  Pannenberg ,  Wolf hart ,  Theology  and  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  p.  90,  The  Westminster  Press,  1969 
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